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Keeping Posted 


obile post offices serve many big gather- 
ings—state fairs, conventions and such. But 
few are bigger than the National Scout Jambo- 
ree. Last summer 40,000 
Scouts and 4,000 staff 
members held their 
summer get-together at 
Moraine State Park, 
Butler, PA. It took nine 
postal employees from 
near-by offices to handle 
the load. 


[Jen business customers in Shreveport, LA, 
have found out that their parcels are being 
delivered faster than they had supposed. The 
information came from a test devised by Cus- 
tomer Service Representative Joe L. Greer. The 
test: The sending firm merely enclosed a return 
card; the addressee writes the date he received 
the parcel and returns the card. 


hipping bags, the kind you can staple shut, 
are getting a big play this season in the 

Eastern Region. They'll be 

sold by all first-class offices 

in the region. Philadelphia 

tried them out first and 

sold 16,928 the first year. 

Many post offices in the 

other regions report the 

same popularity. 


Nixie clerks got a word of praise from the 
Charleston, WV, Gazette. A computer garbled 
the address on a letter intended for environ- 
mental writer Skip Johnson. It read: ‘1001 
Virgie Johnson Nia E Charleston WV.” Said the 
Gazette: ‘‘There are almost six columns of 
Johnsons in the Charleston telephone book, 
and we're still wondering how the post office did 
it."" What it did was deliver the letter to Skip 
Johnson in two days. 


ostmaster General Klassen personally ad- 

ministered the oath of office to the 2,000th 
woman posimaster appointed since he took 
office. She is Mrs. Audrey A. Trumbold, of 
Eureka, IL. The swearing in took place at the 
National Postal Forum in Washington, DC. The 
Postmaster General repeated his commitment 
to appoint postmasters ‘‘on the basis of merit, 
and not on politics, race, creed, or sex.’’ Mrs. 
Trumbold began her postal career in 1955 as 
extra help during the Christmas rush. There are 
now about 12,800 women and 18,620 men post- 
masters. 


TJ atx about communication—George Camp, 
Atlanta sectional center manager-postmaster, 
believes communication is a personal thing. A 
couple of times a month he pays unannounced 
visits to 15-20 of his 152 associate offices. His 
philosophy: ‘Management is more than send- 
ing out memos or issuing orders.”’ 


[RY early next year, 35 electric postal ve- 
hicles will be silently making their rounds 
through four cities. Thirty-two of the vehicles 
are being tested in Cupertino, CA, and Santa 
Ana, CA, Lowell, MA, and Allentown, PA, each 
have one. Largest of the four vehicles being 
tested is a 25 horsepower half-ton truck, with 
maximum speed in the 40-mile-an-hour range. 
The electrics travel between 35 and 40 miles 
before they need recharging, which requires 
eight hours. 


New Book by New Yorker staff 

member E. J. Kahn Jr. vividly 
relates the work of the Postal In- 
spection Service in some of its 
celebrated cases. Harper 
& Row published the book, 
Fraud, this fall. Several of 
the chapters appeared 
previously in New Yorker. 
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Pete Dorsey 


postal reform, 
delivery of mail, 
the bulk mail network, 
ODIS, training, 
opportunities for 


postal employees, 
etc. ... 


dward V. (Pete) Dorsey, the 
new Senior Assistant Post- 
master General for Operations, 
who started in the Postal Service 
as a small-town postmaster, 
rolled up his sleeves in an 
interview with Postal Life 
and took a hard look at the postal 
world. His answers reflect his 
27 years of postal experience. 


Q: Is postal reform working? 
Dorsey: I’m sure it’s working. I 
think we have a greater freedom 
to manage, for example, than we 
had before. We can make de- 
cisions now without worrying 
about the political ramifications. 


Q: How is our image with the 
public today compared with 27 
years ago when you joined the 
Postal Service as postmaster in 
Upper Marlboro, MD? Is that 
image lower or higher? 

Dorsey: Well, I think we'd have 
to say, because of the publicity 
we've had recently, it’s probably 
lower. But I’m not necessarily 
saying that that’s right. Twenty- 
seven years ago we got com- 
plaints about mail service, just 
as we do now. We didn’t have 
any better mail service then 
than we have now, despite what 
people say about the good old 
days. The good old days weren't 
that good. We weren't moving 


as much mail as we are today, 
and now the mail moves more by 
highway and by air and less 

by train—usually it moves faster 
now. 

Q: The Postal Service has been 
trying for a number of years to 
regain its lost parcel post 
business. How soon after the 
National Bulk Mail System is in 
operation do you see it helping 
us to get that business back? 
Dorsey: I would hope immedi- 
ately. We have great hopes for 
the bulk mail network. We have 
already begun to gain back part 
of the parcel post business by 
local efforts, mainly in terms of 


providing local, overnight de- 
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livery within given trade areas. 
The Bulk Mail System will do 
two things. It should reduce our 
damage. Second, it should pro- 
vide the consistency and re- 
liability in service we need. 

Q: Are we going to put local 
volume through the bulk mail 
plants—for example, packages 
that are mailed in Manhattan to 
customers in Manhattan? 
Dorsey: The bulk mail network 
concept originally called for this, 
but there have been many modifi- 
cations and now there is a state- 
ment out saying there are local 
options in terms of doing what’s 
best for the Postal Service with 
due regard for cost. Thus, in 
some cases, local parcel post 
volume for local delivery could 
go through the bulk center; in 
other cases, it won't. 

Q: Do you see the Postal Service 
ever catching up with its building 
needs throughout the country? 
Dorsey: We'd better. Not today 
or tomorrow perhaps, but maybe 
in five years. We are now way 
behind, but I think we’re making 
good efforts to catch up. We’ve 
got to staff up our own program, 
of course, now that the Corps 

of Engineers is out of the picture. 
Q: Other than bulk mail centers, 
major building will be for pref 
centers. Is that right? 

Dorsey: The pref mail center is 
in the developmental stage. 

Q: What is the concept behind 
the pref mail center? 

Dorsey: The concept is that we 
would put mechanization in 
places where we could generate 
enough mail either through the 
originating office or within a 
metro or a trade area so that we 
could work mail mechanically. 
The thing you have to be careful 
about is that you don’t try to 
have one system that you think is 
going to work everywhere 





because it simply will not work 
everywhere. 
Q: Where in the mail processing 
area can we best cut costs or 
improve efficiency? 
Dorsey: Of course you make the 
best cost savings when you 
handle mail the fewest number 
of times and get it to the point 
of delivery. And this, for 
instance, is what the letter 
sorting machine does. An LSM 
permits a clerk who would 
normally work at a 49-hole case 
or a 56-hole case or a 63-hole 
case to stretch his arm so that 
he can reach 287 separations. 
That's all it does, you know. 

Now what does this do? In 
the first place, it’s obvious that 
when you run mail through a 
49-hole primary case you've got 
to handle at least half of it over 
again, because you cannot get 
rid of it on the first handling. 
So the magnitude of rehandling 
is great. But when you set some- 
one down to an LSM you say 
here’s 287 pockets—and do it by 
ZIP Code with a ZMT (ZIP Mail 
Translator). What you're really 
doing is eliminating secondary 
distribution almost completely, 
unless you've got some states 
that you want to secondary. 

And that’s where the cost is— 
if you follow one basic principle: 
that every time you pick a piece 
of mail up you do something 
with it and not lay it back down; 
you can then save money. 
Q: What about the use of bar 
codes on pre-printed envelopes? 
How is that program coming? 
Dorsey: It’s still in its infant 
stage. It’s a long lead type of 
thing because you've got to get 
major mailers to print the bar 
codes on those envelopes. 

And there are problems for the 
mailer in going this route too. 
For one, there is the printing 


problem. If one piece of one of 
those little bars breaks off during 
printing and the customer prints 
10,000 envelopes, he’s got 10,000 
envelopes with the wrong code 
on them. 

But the promise is there for 
the future, like the letter mail 
code sort experiment in the 
Cincinnati post office. 

Q: About one of the foremost 
measuring tools we have for 
service—the Origin-Destination 
Information System (ODIS)? Is 
it reliable? 

Dorsey: Very reliable. There's 

a good deal of credibility in this 
system now. 

Q: Is there evidence to prove the 
allegation by some individuals 
that ODIS figures are being 
phonied? 

Dorsey: No. It would be difficult 
to phony up these figures because 
the ODIS sample is so large that 
even if you tampered with a very 
small portion of it, it would not 
have any adverse effect or favor- 
able effect on it. For instance, 

in big post offices where you 
sample literally thousands of 
pieces of mail a day, you'd have 
to do an awful lot of conspiring 
to make it inaccurate. It’s a 
reliable system. It’s statistically 
sound. It’s been tested by 
outside people. 

Q: Let’s move over to centralized 
mark-up, the new system being 
used in some carrier stations 
where address changes are now 
being handled centrally by clerks 
using printed labels. Do you 
think it’s working well? 

Dorsey: I am confident it is. We 
expect great things from cen- 
tralized mark-up, which is often 
called mechanical mark-up. On 
the whole, central mark-up has 
a potential for being not only 

a savings in terms of operational 
cost, but an improvement in 
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service in that the mail being 
forwarded can be easily read. 
Q: Talking about carriers, what 
about expedited preferential 
mail, where they work the bulk 
and the non-pref in the after- 
noon? Is that being expanded 
fast? 

Dorsey: | don't know what you 
call fast. It's being used in a 
great number of places. There 
are some places where it will 
work very well, and other places 
where it does not lend itself as 
well. But it does work and it 
does provide us with earlier 
delivery of the mail. We get 
the carrier on the street earlier 
in the morning. 

Q: You mean it works in residen- 
tial areas? 

Dorsey: It will work in business 
areas too. But of course, where 
you've got two- and three-trip 
routes, it doesn't make any 
difference because the carrier, if 
he doesn’t get it this trip, will 
get it the next. 

Q: Do you think this is one way 
we can regain customer confi- 
dence in the Postal Service? 
Dorsey: | think we regain 
customer confidence by provid- 


ing reliable and consistent service, 


and this is one way to do it. 

Q: What can the individual postal 
employee do to regain public 
confidence? 

Dorsey: Obviously, we don't see 
people working for General 
Motors going around bad- 
mouthing Chevrolets. And I 
think postal employees really 
ought to be proud of where they 
work and not go around bad- 
mouthing the Postal Service. 
Every postal employee is a 
spokesman for the Postal 
Service; if he or she speaks ill 

of it, we get a bad reputation. 

Q: You mean that every man and 
woman in the Postal Service is, in 








‘‘ Every employee 
is a spokesman 
for the Postal Service.’ 











effect, a public relations person 
for the post office? 

Dorsey: That's absolutely right. 
Q: Let’s take a look at tomorrow 
in the Postal Service. What 
kinds of jobs will postal workers 
have tomorrow—what kind of 
work will they be doing? 
Dorsey: | think, in terms of 
handling mail inside post offices, 
you're going to have more and 
more mechanization rather than 
less. There will be fewer manual 
types of jobs. 

Q: Does this mean that the Postal 
Service will also be providing 
advanced technical opportunities 
for many of its employees? 
Dorsey: Yes. For instance, these 
bulk mail facilities where we 
have a tremendous need for 
equipment technicians and me- 
chanics—people to go around 
and maintain motors and kinds 
of mechanization we have not 
even dreamed of yet. We will 
offer people in the Postal Service 
training courses. We will give 
tests to see whether they have 
the kind of mechanical aptitude 
to become mechanics and to 
adjust to this type of work. 

Q: Even though we're going to 
become more highly mechanized 
in the future will there still be 


a need for some kind of scheme 
knowledge? 

Dorsey: Scheme knowledge right 
now is principally in the incom- 
ing section. The outgoing section 
doesn’t use it nearly as much, 
simply because we sort the mail 
by ZIP Code. Even though we 
are able to commit incoming 
distribution to optical character 
readers (OCRs), we're still going 
to have scheme. knowledge for 
non-machinable mail. There is 
no system that we have that 
permits people to sort mail in a 
secondary distribution in a city 
delivery office without scheme 
knowledge. 

Q: Because of mechanization, one 
of the problems surfacing across 
the country is boredom on the 
job. General Motors’ plant in 
Lordstown, OH, is one example 
of what happened: when bore- 
dom set in, people resorted to 
sabotage. Do you see postal jobs 
in the future being pretty exciting 
or do you think there’s an ele- 
ment of boredom that could enter 
into the mechanized world of 
tomorrow's post office? 

Dorsey: There is an element of 
boredom, and it's here now, in 
LSMs (letter sorting machines) 
particularly. 

Q: What are we doing about it? 
Dorsey: We're trying to cut down 
the noise level for one thing. 
We've got to make the working 
conditions more attractive and 4 
comfortable. In many places, for 
instance, we've put carpets in 
the LSM area. We have in many : 
cases furnished the operators | 
with radio headsets so they can 

block out the outside noises and 

listen to music. We simply have 
to deal with the boredom because 
it’s there, and when you've got 

a routine, repetitive job it be- 
comes monotonous and you have 
to make it interesting. 














From janitor to postmaster 


2venteen years ago Edward F. 
Griffith was a janitor in the 
Upper Marlboro, MD, post office. 
Today he’s postmaster there. 
Griffith, now 47, was hired in 
1956 as a temporary custodial 
laborer. 
“That was when Pete Dorsey was 


postmaster,” Griffith recalls. Dorsey, 


who started as PM at Upper 
Marlboro, is now Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for Operations. 
“He still comes down here every 
once in a while,” Griffith says, 

“but I am so loaded down with work 
I can never get back up to see him.” 


Dorsey still lives in Upper Marlboro, 


though he hasn't worked there for 
many years. 

Griffith climbed the career ladder 
steadily. He became a temporary 
distribution and window clerk, 
then career clerk, foreman of mails 
and superintendent of mails. He 
was named officer-in-charge in 
January, 1970. Thirteen months 
later the old Washington Regional 
Management Selection Board 
named him postmaster. 

Says Griffith: 

“It's strange, we didn’t even have 
15 men when we started. Now we 
have more than doubled. It sure is 
beautiful, all the growth we have 
had. 

“I enjoy postal people and 
having the opportunity to serve. I 
think John Kennedy's words, ‘Ask 
not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your 
country.’ were the greatest words 
ever spoken. 

“I am here to give people service 
—it gives me a real thrill to help 


people out.” He said this just after 
returning from a 40-minute car 
trip to get a customer 1,000 
envelopes. 

Griffith's first-class office serves 
about 20,000 people. It has an area 
of about 100 square miles. 

“There is a certain closeness one 
has working in a small-town 
post office that I don’t think 
would be possible in a larger post 
office. All our employees are willing 
to chip in and do extra things. 

“The chance for advancement is 
just as great in a large post office 
though, and I think I would have 
gone just as far. I have average 
intelligence and I am a hard worker. 
Most days I work 10 to 11 hours. 

I think people notice that. 

“There are times when it gets 
rough. Just a little while ago our 
post office was burned out by an 
arsonist. Seems to me people would 
have better things to do with their 
time than burn post offices. 

“The whole inside was destroyed 
and we were forced to set up a 
temporary office in a shopping 
center. My own office was un- 
recognizable. It had taken me 10 
years to get a new rug for it. And 
when I finally found my typewriter, 
it was so small you could hold it in 
your hand.” 


Griffith is black and says: “There 
have never been any problems the 
entire time I have been in the Postal 
Service because I am black. I am 
grateful to the Postal Service for 
giving me an opportunity. And when 
I hire people— all races—I try to 
give them every opportunity too. 
People are people.” & 














Postal engineers launch new attack on noise 


It's an improbable place for a multi-position letter 
sorting machine—a garage-like room with concrete- 
block walls in a back building at the posta! research 
laboratories in Rockville, MD. 

There postal engineers are working on a project 
that will gain increasing importance as mechaniza- 
tion forges ahead in the processing of mail: How to 
reduce noise from letter sorting machines. 


Everyone from LSM operators to Headquarters of- 
cials concedes that noise is a problem in LSMs. 
Not that the noise comes close to federal Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration maximums. 
But it is bothersome, annoying and sometimes 
downright uncomfortable. 

Postal Service engineers and researchers have 
tackled the problem on many fronts and in many 
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locations. Now they have launched a new effort at 


noise reduction. Its aim: to cut the noise around 
LSMs to the level of a busy office atmosphere. 

The multi-position LSM in the laboratory building 
at Rockville is one of the first steps in the new noise 
reduction effort. Here the engineers can isolate the 
sounds coming from the machine, attack them at 
the source and devise ways of reducing the noise. 

Noise, of course, is a subjective thing. To the 
teen-ager, a loud rock record is music; to the par- 
ents it may be noise. But to the parents’ parents jazz 
was noise. In other words, sound that bothers some 
people may not bother others. 

So it goes with LSMs. The thumpings, the clickety- 
clacks, the whirrs, the grindings all combine into 
an unpleasant mixture. The engineers will be trying 
to learn which of these sounds—and which combi- 
nations of sounds—are the most annoying. 

In the concrete-block room at the Rockville lab- 
oratory the postal engineers and people from the 
National Bureau of Standards are setting about their 
task in a scientific manner. First they are getting rid 
of all noise sources except for the LSM. Then they 
will attack each noise separately. 

It's not as simple as it sounds. There may be 
noises which by themselves are not unpleasant but 
which produce annoyances in combination. It’s 
much like a discord in music: Each note sounds fine 
but the combination can grate. 

A lot is known about LSM noise already. It doesn’t 
take much scientific knowledge to determine that 
when metal strikes metal there’s apt to be noise. 

A good example is the codewheel mechanism. 
This is the part that looks somewhat like cue markers 
in a pool game. Responding to the numbers put into 
it by the LSM operator, this device opens and closes 
selected louvers in a frame. The metal louvers bang 
against metal stops every time they open and shut. 
Result: a constant rattle. 

Several methods have been found to diminish the 
rattle. The most promising is to substitute springs for 
the metal stops. A frame made in this way sits in the 
Rockville room, demonstrating to any observer how 
the noise can be reduced. 

Better yet, postal researchers are working on a 
system for replacing this mechanism with ESP. 
That's not extra-sensory perception—it’s the Elec- 
tronic Sort Processor; anytime you can replace a 
mechanical device with an electronic device you 
automatically reduce noise. Actually, this system is 
under test in Milwaukee, where four out of six mul- 
tiple-position LSMs are on ESP. 





Another area of the multi-position LSM that holds 
hope of noise reduction is the chain which carries 
the letters to the proper bins. The metal chain now 
runs along a metal track, and it clangs. A hard plas- 
tic covering for the track may well eliminate much of 
the clanging. 

The vacuum pumps are another source of noise 
that is being looked at closely. Each LSM now has 
its own vacuum pump. But the Memphis post office 
has been using pumps placed some distance from 
the machine. The researchers are looking further 
into this system, which is being tested extensively in 
the Southern Region. 

These three big trouble spots—the codewheel 
mechanism, the chain-track contact, and the vac- 
uum pumps—hold promise of a pretty good reduc- 
tion in noise by themselves. But the engineers in 
Rockville are going over their LSM inch by inch, 
looking for others. They find sheet metal rattling in 
one place, the frame vibrating in another, cover pan- 
els drumming in still another. They are on the look- 
out for ways to fix them all. 

And off in the distance of time, the researchers 
foresee even bigger improvements. These appear 
most promising in the area of substituting electronic 
components for mechanical ones. 

For instance, they're gathering ideas and facts 
about separating the LSM operator from the ma- 
chine. One of the concepts involves showing the 
operator a picture of the letter—not a television pic- 
ure, which would cause eyestrain, but a new kind 
of electronic image that doesn’t flicker. 

No one is overlooking other ideas for sound 
reduction. Some post offices have installed carpet- 
ing and acoustical wall and ceiling materials—and 
have reported good results. The engineers say they 
can't measure the noise reduction from these efforts, 
though postal employees working in such environ- 
ments may report decreases. 

Other post offices and regions have tried modifi- 
cations like acoustic lining of LSM panels, pickup 
arm mufflers, acoustic absorber drums, foam divid- 
ers between cart pockets and such. The benefits 
of these changes have yet to be proved on a scien- 
tific basis. 

In all cases, however, the postal engineers are 
moving ahead, trying, testing, retesting, going over 
old ideas, breaking new ground, experimenting, 
measuring. And as that multi-position LSM in that 
room in Rockville gets less and less noisy, the 
know-how developed there will be translated into the 
same progress in post offices. * 
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Our Life insurance Bargain 


Rates are low now—and a bigger price break is coming 
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This article was written especially for Postal 
Life by Al Goldsmith, publisher of the 


Washington Insurance Newsletter, a publication 
devoted to governmental actions affecting the 


insurance industry. 


The Federal Employees’ Life Insur- 
ance Program—including the op- 
tional extras available—adds up to 
one of the best bargains open to 
postal employees. 

[_]Good protection for your family 
at rates that are far cheaper than 
commercial insurance. 

[] An even bigger price break 
next year. 

The Postal Service now pays one- 
third of the premium for every em- 
ployee who participates in the reg- 
ular life insurance program. The em- 
ployee pays the other two-thirds, at 
a rate of 27'5C per pay period for 
each $1,000 worth of insurance. 

You are automatically covered 
when you are hired unless you sign 
a waiver specifying that you do not 
wish to be insured. 

The amount of coverage is $2,000 
more than your gross annual salary 
rounded to the next higher $1,000. 
For example, if you're an average 
employee you will make just under 
$12,000 a year, you may buy $14,000 
worth of life insurance, and your 
cost for this amount is $3.85 per pay 
period. 

But under the new National 
Agreement recently signed with its 
four unions, the Postal Service will 
pay the entire regular life insurance 
premium beginning next July 21. 
The Postal Service intends to make 
similar cost reductions for non-bar- 
gaining-unit employees. 

Besides the regular coverage, you 
may buy $10,000 worth of additional 
life insurance at a cost that depends 





upon your age. Here, too, the postal 
worker has just been handed a big 
bonus—a reduction in premium, 
about 30% reduction, which became 
effective last July. This chart shows 
how big these savings are: 


Age Biweekly Witholding 
old new 
Under 35 $1.30 $ .80 
35 to 39 1.70 1.20 
40 to 44 2.40 1.90 
45 to 49 3.60 2.90 
50 to 54 5.50 4.50 
55 to 59 17.00 10.50 
60 and over 19.00 14.00 


Still another extra that comes 
with both regular and optional in- 
surance is accidental death and dis- 
memberment protection. Both reg- 
ular and optional insurance pay 
double indemnity for accidental 
death. 

Still skeptical enough to doubt 
what a big bargain the postal em- 
ployee has? Compare your price tag 
for life insurance with the premium 
paid by an ordinary policyholder 
who doesn’t work for Uncle Sam. 

A 40-year-old postal employee 
who has $16,000.of regular federal 
life insurance pays $114 a year. A 
40-year-old with $16,000 of similar 
insurance from a commercial com- 
pany pays $185. (Similar insurance 
would be nonparticipating term in- 
surance which is renewable after 
the five-year term and convertible 
to permanent or whole insurance.) 

Furthermore, the premium on 
similar commercial insurance will 
jump when the policy is renewed 
after each five-year period, while 
the regular federal premium remains 
the same. The reason commercial 


insurance gets more expensive is 
that it reflects your advancing age. 

For the $10,000 optional insur- 
ance, the same 40-year-old postal 


employee now pays $49.40 a year, 
compared with $116 he'd have to 
pay for similar commercial insur- 
ance. If you're 50 years old, the op- 
tional $10,000 costs you $117 a year, 
compared to $184 for the same com- 
mercial insurance. 

Younger postal employees get an 
even better price break for the op- 
tional insurance. If you're under 35 
the premium is only $20.80 a year, 
compared with around $90 for com- 
parable commercial insurance. 

All this makes it hard to under- 
stand why only about 20% of all 
federal employees take advantage 
of the optional insurance. You may 
sign up for the optional insurance 
when you're hired. Once you're 
a postal employee, there are sev- 
eral restrictions. 

The bargain package of protec- 
tion—an even bigger bargain when 
the regular coverage becomes free 
next year—affords a basic life in- 
surance foundation upon which you 
can build. Add some commercial life 
insurance and you can provide fi- 
nancial security for yourself and 
your family. And it may now be 
within the range of your pocket- 
book. 

The primary purpose of life in- 
surance, of course, is to fill the 
financial void left when the bread- 
winner dies. Money is needed to (1) 
meet immediate financial needs; (2) 
pay for current living expenses while 
the family readjusts; (3) keep the 
family going while the children are 
growing up; and (4) provide an in- 
come for the widow after the chil- 
dren have left home. 

The ideal life insurance program 
starts with a floor of term insur- 
ance—the kind you get under the 
federal program. You may want to 
build on this floor with other kinds 
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of commercial life insurance—the 
so-called whole life insurance. 

This kind of insurance provides 
more than just protection in case of 
death. It also accumulates “cash 
value.” You can borrow against it 
in case of emergency or some spe- 
cial family purpose, such as a 
child's college education. The in- 
terest rate on such a loan is usu- 
ally much lower than for other kinds 
of loans. 

Or you can use the cash value 
to convert a policy into another kind 
of policy, such as a retirement in- 
come policy or an annuity. Both are 
designed to provide income later. 

There are a number of perma- 
nent life insurance plans from which 
you can choose. Some of them are 
complex, so you might want to get 
the guidance of an experienced life 
insurance agent. A good one will 
advise you in the light of your earn- 
ings, your family structure, your 
long-range goals and other factors. 

Some of the insurance plans 
available are completely whole or 
straight life insurance. Others are 
combinations of whole life and term 
insurance. 

Any life insurance program has 
to take into consideration the re- 
tirement plans you participate in— 
the federal retirement program, 
Social Security, or union, associa- 
tion or company programs. 

If you're an average postal em- 
ployee you have a big head start of 
somewhere around $23,000 in low- 
cost regular and optional term in- 
surance—and the cost will be even 
lower next year. Whatever your 
situation, however, you as a postal 
employee have a better chance than 
most people at attaining a total life 
insurance program geared to your 
own individual needs. a 
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A banner year in sports for postal employees and their children 


It's been a bumper year for sports 
champions in the Postal Service. 

New Year's Day was a good 
start. Sophomore Anthony Davis, 
just three weeks after scoring six 
touchdowns against Notre Dame, 
again starred in the University 
of Southern California’s victory 
against Ohio State in the Rose 
Bowl game. 

Davis, football and baseball star 
at 21, is one of four children of 
William Davis—a postal employee 
since 1954 and now president of 
the clerk’s union at San Fernando, 
CA. 

“If my son stays healthy,”’ said 
the elder Davis, “his future is as- 
sured. He was the only kid in the 
history of Los Angeles to be 
named player of the year in two 
sports—baseball and football. The 
Orioles want him to sign with 
them, and if he wins the Heisman 
trophy, as many say he will, | 
guess he'll get good offers from 
professional football.” 

Anthony's brother, Bill, is a 
backfield star at Valley Junior Col- 
lege in San Bernardino, CA. The 
young men’s parents take turns on 
weekends to make sure one at- 
tends each of their sons’ games. 

When summer came _ along, 
track moved into the headlines. 
And among the greats and future 
greats were three children of 
postal employees on the Eastern 
Seaboard. 

Two of the track stars are girls 
from Washington, DC — Robin 
Campbell, 14, daughter of Head- 
quarters statistical assistant Fran- 
cis Campbell, and Jackie Ran- 
dolph, 16, daughter of Nathaniel 
Randolph, a tour 1 supervisor at 
the City post office. They com- 
peted in meets held in Germany, 


Robin and Jackie won first and 
second places in all the events 
they ran. Robin covers the mile in 
five minutes or less and 8:00 
meters in around 2:06. She won 
events in Warsaw and Odessa and 
ran on winning relay teams. Jackie 
won the 100-meter race in Warsaw 
in 11.7 seconds, and came in sec- 
ond at Stuttgart and Odessa. Her 
400-meter relay team won in all 
three countries. 

Both girls are aiming for the 


1976 Olympics. Their training in- 


volves a grueling daily regimen. 

Said Brooks Johnson, one of 
their coaches with the Sports In- 
ternational Team: 

“Their parents transport them 
to and from daily practices and to 
meets throughout the country. 
They help raise funds for equip- 
ment and travel expenses. They 
see to it the girls’ diet is proper 
to sustain such form. They never 
push, never lean on the girls. But 
they’re there when they win and 
they’re there to share the disap- 
pointment of a loss.” 

Running with the Senior AAU 
team in Europe last summer was 
Steven Williams, 20-year-old son 
of the Bronx post office’s man- 
ager of plant maintenance, Marion 
Williams. Young Williams shares 
the world 100-yard dash record of 
9.1 seconds. 

Steven is now a junior at San 
Diego State and training under 
Dave Hill, the saine coach who 
taught Bobby Hayes and John 
Carlos (they also share the world 
record). 

Says Steven's father: 

“One of the things | am proud 
about is that in his last semester 
at college he had a B+ average. 
Steven is thinking about going into 


Poland and the Soviet Union as. TV and radio journalism.” 


members of the AAU Junior team. 


The father appreciates the 


postal champions 


value of an education. Last year, 
he completed a junior college 
course at night school. 

Another rugged competitor and 
winner is 32-year-old Thomas 
Bryant, a letter sorting machine 
operator who works tour 1 at the 
Richmond, VA, post office. 

Bryant traveled to Yugoslavia 
as a member of the U.S. para- 
chute team, competing with the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, West Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Poland and Finland. 

The team won the Adriatic Cup. 
Bryant earned a right to compete 
for membership on the 1974 team 
in the World Parachute Champion- 
ships to be held in Hungary. 

A veteran of 2,600 free falls, 
Bryant keeps in training with 
weights. He likes working the 
night tour because it leaves days 
and weekends for jumping. A 10- 
year veteran of the Postal Service, 
he plans to make it his lifetime 
career. 

“We were behind in total points 
until the final competition,’ Bryant 
said. ‘In this one, we finished first 
third and fifth (1 came in fifth) out 
of 60. 

“In this event, you have to land 
on a target in the water, or as 
close to it as you can, then swim 
to a second target 20 meters 
away. You need split-second tim- 
ing to get out of your equipment 
so you don’t become tangled in it 
in the water. Fortunately, our team 
had trained hard for this event 
and we were able to pull together 
eiiougn points to win the cup.” 

When asked how his wife felt 
about his parachuting, Bryant 
replied: 

‘| met my wife in a plane. She 
had 97 parachute jumps to her 
credit before we started having a 
family.” € 
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LETTER 
FROM 


HEART 


Carrier tells 
newspaper what made 
his job so great 





Clarence Cook believes that a postal employee's job is one of excitement, service 
and tremendous satisfaction. 


In fact, Cook believes it so strongly that shortly after he retired last June he 
wrote a “letter to the editor” recommending that young people consider the Postal 
Service as their careers. 

Cook carried mail in Milwaukee for 36 years, 30 of them on one route. The day he 
retired a newspaper reporter interviewed him and another retiring carrier. 

“The reporter wanted only the silly things, like dog bites,” Cook said later. “The 
night after the story ran I was talking to my wife and said there’s more to it than 
dog bites. So I sat down and wrote this letter.” 

The letter to the Milwaukee Journal started out: “If you are young, physically 
fit and love people, get an opportunity to become a United States letter carrier.” 
The letter told young people how to become a carrier. Once a person gets his own 
route, Cook wrote, “you will be in a special kind of business for yourself, which 
will require all your skill and energy to make it a real success.” 

The letter continued: 

“You will meet interesting people. You will get to know their children, their 
friends, and their visitors. You will get to know vacation patterns through the for- 
warding of their mail. You will rejoice with their successes and agonize with them 
in wartimes by the kind of mail they are receiving. Unconsciously you will find 
yourself becoming totally involved with people.” 

The letter concluded by thanking Cook's customers “for making the last 30 years 
of my life the most enjoyable and rewarding that a person could ask for.” 

Cook started as a sub in 1936, after working sporadically for an auto body firm 
that’s now part of American Motors. He soon got a route on Milwaukee’s South 
Side, then in 1942 got the near North Side route that he carried until he retired. 

It was the Depression era when he joined the Postal Service, and Cook recalls 
that his first pay as a sub was 65¢ an hour. He earned $1,300 his first year, and the 
top pay for a carrier was $2,100. 

Things have changed since then. His Prospect Ave. route in 1942 contained 
mostly wealthy homes and mansions along a tree-lined street. The mansions that 
remain have become offices and rooming houses. Many have been replaced by 
high-rise apartment buildings. An expressway is due to cut across his route. And 
a big chunk of it is occupied by a complex of Jewish social agencies. 

But Cook's outlook remained steadfast through the decades. 

“Every day was exciting because it went by so fast and I never had a chance to be 
bored,” he said. “I considered myself the only personal contact between the govern- 
ment and my customers —I felt I was the government's representative. 

“Along my route. it was like a small town. Ten or 12 people would be waiting in 
an apartment lobby for their mail, and there was a lot of conversation. It didn’t de- 
lay the mail but it gave me a real personal kind of feeling.” 

Cook revisited his route for Postal Life with his successor, Ralph Ast. It was the 
first time he returned, and his customers greeted him with big hellos and “good-to- 
see-yous.” 

No wonder. This is the way Cook described his philosophy of service: 

“Everyone that buys a stamp is your boss. The humblest person is entitled to the 
best you can give.'g 

Clarence Cook on his first visit to his colleagues and customers since he 
retired from the carrier route he had for 30 years. Upper: He rides ona 
bus along with three old friends going to their routes. Lower left: He greets 
the carriers at the Federal station, his home base for 30 years. Lower right: 


Cook gets a big handshake from one of his former customers as he 
retraces his old route with his successor, Ralph Ast. 
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Every 
Minute 
Counts 


The big-city postmaster’s day is long and busy 


Problems are waiting for Postmas- 
ter John Schufman when he gets 
to his office every morning—and 
the new ones arrive by the truck- 
load. 

The way he solves them and 
avoids future problems affects all 
3,000 postal employees in the St. 
Paul, MN, post office. 

Schufman is a big-city postmas- 
ter, and his busy, busy day is typi- 
cal of big-city postmasters every- 
where. He constantly switches his 
thinking between broad policy 
matters and the hundreds of little, 
nitty-gritty subjects that come up 
in any large organization. He 
remembers how important these 
were to him when he was a level 
4 clerk. 

Though he tells his station man- 
agers and others on his staff to run 
their own shows, Schufman is not 
above dealing with small problems, 
especially if he can help an em- 
ployee. 

One recent 8 a.m. LeRoy Lazen- 
berry, manager of employment and 
service, was waiting for Schufman 
when the postmaster arrived. He 

resented two problems to Schuf- 
inan. The first: An employee 
wanted the F’ostal Service to help 
pay for a course he was taking. 
The second: A postal assistant 
requested that his work end by 
11 p.m. so he could study and still 
make an 8 a.m. class. 

Schufman had to clear up a 
point on the first problem. He 
grabbed the telephone, dialed and 
said to Lazenberry, “We'll find 
out.’’ He didn’t have to go far for 
his answer — “‘if it’s job-related 
we'll pay, but we can’t pay for 


basket-weaving.”’ 

Schufman took care of the post- 
al assistant problem quickly. He 
asked Lazenberry to see that the 
young man starts early and works 
only until 11. But that problem was 
to return later in the day. 

While the two men were talking, 
Bill Platt walked in. Platt is support 
representative for the St. Paul-Min- 
neapolis district. Schufman had 
just been named district manager 
and Platt wanted to clear up a few 
items—whether to summarize or 
print in full the recommendations 
made at a recent management im- 
provement conference; how to 
proceed on a cost reduction pro- 
gram; some procedure changes 
Schufman wanted in the district 
Office. 

About the last item: Schufman 
believes that a district office should 
be tied closely to a major postal 
facility. Therefore he plans tomc e 
the district office from Fort Sr - 


ling to the St. Paul post office. 

“| know this is disturbing to the 
district staff,"’ Schufman = said. 
‘Change can be disturbing. People 
out there (at Fort Snelling) have 
no parking problem, for instance— 
but we have here. And the offices 
there are spacious and modern. 

“But we want to get them over 
here. For one thing, | don’t see 
how | can scoot back and forth all 
the time. 

“Actually, if we can get the 
SCFs to operate well, the district 
manager's time can be better 
spent on policy matters.”’ 

Bill Platt left Schufman’s office, 
and it was time for the postmas- 
ter’s daily meeting with his two top 
aides, Gerhard W. Rick, director 
of operations, and Walter O. 
Noreen, director of installations. 

But before the meeting started, 
Schufman received two telephone 
Calls. In the first he offered what- 
ever help was needed to the De- 
Luxe Check firm, one of St. Paul’s 
big mailers. The firm prints checks 
for a large portion of the nation’s 
banks. 

“They mix classes of mail and 
separate it to the fifth digit. It goes 
right to the destination, you know, 
and bypasses the post office. Now 
we have someone working on the 
site to verify that the right amount 
of postage is paid. And he pays 
for himself 4 to 1. | mean every 
hour he works saves us four man- 
hours here. Plus we get improved 
service.”’ 

The other phone call came from 
Susan Ogle of the White Bear 
Press. The White Bear station was 
about to be moved because the 
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Upper: Postmaster Schufman’s 
morning meeting, a daily ritual, 
with Walter O. Noreen (left) and 
Gerhard W. Rick (right). Right: 
Lunch in the post office cafeteria 
with Rick and LeRoy Lazenberry. 
Above: Schufman works late as 
the cleaning lady starts her job. 
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building was inadequate and a 
new highway was going to take 
part of the parking lot. The re- 
porter wanted to know which three 
sites were being considered 
Schufman told her. 

Then came the meeting with 
Rick and Noreen. 

The three men went over the 6 
a.m. condition report and dis- 
cussed also: An employee who 
was disappointed because he did 
not get a station superintendent 
job; accounting data; a fourth ZIP 
Mail Translator that St. Paul was 
getting; the Working Conditions 





Improvement Program; car pools; 
a news clipping which, for a 
change, lauded mail service; and 
the street numbering system in a 
new subdivision. 

The meeting was not uninter- 


rupted. Schufman’s _ secretary, 
Mrs. Constance McAuliffe (who 
has served under three St. Paul 
postmasters) brought in a vase of 
flowers grown and contributed by 
Jack Costello, station manager at 
Eastern Heights. 

By this time Schufman was run- 
ning almost a half hour behind his 
schedule. He had planned to at- 








tend a meeting with his station 
managers, and had an appoint- 
ment with representatives of the 
mail handlers’ union. Mrs. McAu- 
liffe called the station managers 
and asked that they not break for 
lunch until Schufman had a chance 
to appear—probably around 11:30. 

Rick and Noreen sat in on the 
mail handlers’ meeting. The union 
was represented by the local pres- 


ident, Michael Mathias Jr.; the 
vice-president, Lester Jernberg, 
and a young member, Michael 


Fehrman. 

The union men and the postal 
officials were on a first-name basis 
as they discussed their dispute— 
whether there were too many or 
too few mail handlers, according 
to section MH-5 of the National 
Agreement. Nothing was settled, 
but Schufman promised to do all 
he could to survey the situation. 

At noon Schufman, Rick and 
Noreen finally made it to the sta- 
tion managers’ meeting. Schuf- 
man particularly wanted to tell the 
station managers to solve their 
own problems. He cited the ex- 
ample of a recommendation to 
grant leave to a carrier. 

‘The recommendation comes to 
me. | give it to Rick. He passes it 
right down the line until someone 
calls the station manager and 
asks him what he thinks. So the 
decision is finally made by the 
guy who should have made it in 
the first place. 

“Why not just make the deci- 
sion? It will save a lot of staff 
time. 

“You're in charge of that unit, 
and you run it.”’ 

At 12:30 Schufman went to 
lunch in the post office cafeteria. 

‘‘! don’t have time to have ‘busi- 
ness lunches’ outside the building 
unless something special is hap- 
pening,” he said. 

When he returned to his office, 
Schufman took a few minutes to 
catch up on correspondence with 
Mrs. McAuliffe. Station manager 


Costello asked for ‘‘just one min- 
ute’ of the postmaster’s time. He 
was interested in a Bulk Mail Cen- 
ter management position. They 
discussed it for 10 minutes. 

Bill McClanahan came in to 
keep a 1:30 appointment. Bill is 
inspector in charge at St. Paul. 
He showed Schufman proposed 
plans for remodeling office space 
on the third floor of the post office. 

After McClanahan left, Schuf- 
man called in Bob Weber, the 
plant engineer. He asked Weber 
to go over McClanahan’s plan and 
return with comments and a work 
schedule for the remodeling. 

By tne time Weber left, the 1 
p.m. condition reports had come 
in. Schufman looked them over. 
He had no comment, so appar- 
ently they were OK. 

Shortly after 2:30 Schufman, 
Rick and Noreen got together 
again, this time to tour the work- 
room floor. 

When Schufman returned to his 
Office, satisfied that the daily 
operations looked fine so far, the 
postal assistant problem popped 
up again—the one he dealt with 
early in the day. A station man- 
ager said that giving the postal 
assistant early hours would dis- 
rupt his operation. 

“| certainly don’t want to do 
that,’’ Schufman said. He sug- 
gested that the PA switch with a 
PA who was working at the central 
post office. 

After that, Bob Gillette, the 
manager of facilities, came in to 
discuss a site for a new post office 
at Anoka. Gillette hinted that 
Schufman might have erred in 
telling the White Bear reporter 
about the proposed station sites. 

“! want you to tell me if | 
shouldn't have said anything,” 
Schufman said. ‘I'd rather have 
you tell me than have Clarence 
Gels call me and ask me what in 
hell is going on."’ Gels is Central 
Region Postmaster General. 

It took a half hour of conversa- 


tion and two phone calls to clear 
up problems with the Anoka site. 

Nothing was left on Schufman’s 
official schedule, so he sat back 
for a few moments and recounted 
his career. He grew up in St. Paul 
and started with the Postal Service 
as a level 4 transportation clerk in 
1945, “working on the railroad.” 
He moved over to the old St. Paul 
rail terminal, then came to the 
main post office when the terminal 
and post office were combined. 

He was detailed to the old Min- 
neapolis region as a methods and 
standards officer in the engineer- 
ing unit. About 1960 he officially 
transferred to the region, becom- 
ing methods officer, director of 
local services, then deputy of 
operations under Gels, who was 
regional director. 

In 1970, when Gels went to the 
Cincinnati Region, Schufman be- 
came acting regional director. For 
about six months in 1969 he 
served as Officer-in-charge at 
Minneapolis. In 1971 he was 
named Central Region APMG for 
mail processing and in 1972 be- 
came St. Paul’s postmaster. Last 
August the was named district 
manager-postmaster. 

“| moved around so fast that | 
never go beyond step 1 in the old 
management pay scales,’ Schuf- 
man related. 

He recalled that when he started 
as a Clerk his ambition was limited. 

“| thought that if | could get to 
be a level 8 supervisor | would 
have it made. If someone had said 
when | was a level 4 clerk that this 
would have happened .. .”’ He 


never finished the sentence. a 
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Postal Perronalities 


GP secee at Cincinnati's 
Fountain Square Station who 
think they are seeing double really 
are. The silver-haired Harmon 
twins, Roger and Al, work at 
adjoining windows. 

“Not a day goes by,"’ says 
Roger with a chuckle, ‘‘that I'm 
not called Al, and Al is called 
Roger. Give or take a pound or 
two, we're the same size, we part 
our hair the same, and most 
people say we have identical 
personalities." 

Before they joined the Army 
Air Corps in World War Il, the 
twins toured the country with an 
orchestra composed of seven sets 
of identical twins. Al played the 
drums while Roger played bass 
and guitar. 

In the Air Corps, they were 
separated for only 30 days. Al 
worked in Intelligence, Roger in 
Operations. 

Their father, a 43-year employee 
with the Railway Post Office, 
convinced them they would like 
his kind of job. Beginning as 
“non-certs” in 1945, they became 
sub-clerks in 1948, with only two 
days separating their entrance 
dates into the RPO. In 1951 they 
made regular and both received 
bid jobs on the Cleveland- 
Cincinnati RPO. 

Another brother, Irvin, now 
working at Cincinnati's annex, 





also worked on the railway run. 








Roger and Al Harmon 


“Several years ago,’ says 
Roger, ‘our father was clerk-in- 
charge of a six man crew one 
night on the Cincinnati- 
Chattanooga run, and four of us 
were Harmons.” 

Each twin married a brunette, 
each has two children, and they 
live next door to each other. They 
have worked at different offices for 
only two years in their postal 
careers—Roger at a window 
station in Cincinnati, and Al as a 
distribution clerk at Fountain 
Square. 

‘We're amazed at our similari- 
ties,"’ says Roger. ‘We'll meet 
a stranger, later compare our 
impressions, and find we have 
identical thoughts.’’s 


e's the world champion. Not of 
boxing or the 100-yard dash, 
but of Bluegrass fiddle playing. 
He's Buddy Pendleton, part-time 
flexible clerk in Stuart, VA. And 
for the second straight year, he 
was crowned champion fiddler at 
this year’s Union Grove (NC) 
Fiddlers Convention 
Pendleton has been a postal 
employee for five years, but he’s 
been playing the fiddle 27 years 
He was 11 years old, when he got 
his first fiddle as a Christmas 
present. His father, Roscoe, had 





played the banjo and his mother, 
Mabel Jane, the guitar and 
harmonica. 

Pendleton taught himself to play. 
By the time he was a teenager he 
was playing in festivals and 
conventions throughout Virginia 
and North Carolina. He won so 
many blue ribbons and gold cups 
that he has lost track of how many. 

He has made several albums 
and for a while played alongside 
Bill Monroe, a mandolinist who, 
experts say, created Bluegrass as 
an art form in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Pendleton says Bluegrass is 
more complicated than ‘“‘old-time 
country music’’ and requires more 
improvisation. 

“In competition with other 
fiddlers you have to be constantly 
improvising,” he says, “trying to 
get a little something extra in your 
playing. Judges are looking more 
at technique and dexterity.” 





Buddy Pendleton 


Pendleton has lent a fiddle he 
made to a collection of mountain 
and folk crafts sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The 
collection is on a two-year tour of 
Latin America.s= 
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didn't intend to do anything 

special, but that’s the way it 
urned out for carrier Robert 
Horwath of the Uptown station in 
St. Paul, MN. He was the first 
person to consume a four-pound 
steak in one hour at Minneapolis’ 
Shorewood Inn. 

It's not that Horwath is a 
Minnesota Fats. The 47-year-old, 
23-year postal employee stands 
only 5-5 and weighs barely 150. 
He isn't even a big eater—usually. 

But he has dined in some of 
America’s best restaurants while 
showing his pedigree dogs around 
the country. And a friend had 
suggested trying the Shorewood. 
Horwath, his wife, Irene, and their 
friends dined there and saw the 
challenge on the menu: If anyone 
finished the four pound top butt 
sirloin in an hour—along with 
tomato juice, soup, salad, a slice 
of bread, beverage and ice cream 
—the meal would be free. 
Otherwise, the bill would be 
$19.50. 

They returned another night with 
about a dozen friends and relatives 
(the Horwaths’ five children acting 
as cheerleaders). Horwath 
reluctantly took up the challenge, 

secretly planning to share the steak 
with his companions. 








Minneapolis Star 


Robert Horwath 


“Little by little the steak 
disappeared,” he said, “‘so finally 
| decided to give it my all. | don’t 
know how | did it, but | finished it. 
My doctor had told me it was 
humanly impossible.” 

Did he enjoy the meal as much 
as others he has eaten? 

“It was excellent,” he said. “‘l 
never tasted anything that good.’’= 


Dorothy Woodall 


ostmasters run in Mrs. Dorothy 

Woodall’s family. Mrs. Wood- 
all, postmaster of Hamlin, WV, and 
the newest member of the Postal 





Life Advisory Board, is a grand- 
daughter of a postmaster, and the 
daughter of a postmaster—her 
mother. She's wife of Emery 
Woodall, retired postmaster of 
Hamlin, who himself is the son of a 
postmaster. 

When Dotty was 11, during her 
grandfather's illness, she began 
her postal career helping the 
assistant postmaster, her mother, 
record 500 sample packages for 
insurance. When she was 14, her 
mother paid her $3.25 a week to 
help hand-stamp letters and do 
other chores in the office. Mrs. 
Woodall became a classified clerk 
in 1941 and married Mr. Woodall 
in 1948. 

She went to her first National 
Association of Postmasters of the 
United States (NAPUS) national 
convention in Washington, DC, in 
1939 with her mother. Her husband 
was a State president and on the 
national board. 

The mother of three sons, she 
says she hasn't much time for 
hobbies these days, although she 
put in time with Boy Scout troops, 
in community affairs, and as a 
Sunday School teacher. She hunts 
pheasant in the fall with her 
husband. @ 
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When foreign mail operations 
shifted from the old Brooklyn 
Army Terminal (opposite page) to 
the recently-opened New York 
Foreign Mail Center in Jersey 

City (this page), working condi- 
tions took on a big improvement. 
Brooklyn Army Terminal photos 
show a workroom area (upper) 
and a dock area (lower). Contrast 
those scenes with the Jersey City 
working environment (upper 
photos on this page). Lower photo 
is an aerial view of the New York 
Bulk and Foreign Mail Center. The 
bulk mail area will open in the 
next few months. # 
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Postal people as TV stars 


Take a good look at the large picture at left— 
you'll soon see this scene on television. It's 
part of a public service announcement 
produced in Denver and starring letter carrier 
Roger Anderton. The other photos show scenes 
of the filming. The Denver announcement and 
two others made in Columbus, OH, urge viewers 
to ‘mail early for Christmas.’’ One Columbus 
film includes the voice of mail handler W.C. 
Jones and the other shows carrier Don 

Browne delivering parcels to an apartment 
house. The announcements are offered to 

TV stations for use as a public service. 








